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I- 



N WRITING for a paper published 
solely in the interest of any one 
industry, if one would see his 
words in print, he must observe 
a certain restraint lest he offend 
a limited number of individuals 
from whom it derives its nour- 
ishment, and who cannot tol- 
erate anything in its columns 
save their own glorification and 
that of their friends. But 
when a writer is accorded the 
privilege of submitting his ideas 
to the readers of an independent magazine devoted 
purely to art- he is safe in believing • that they will be 
read by many highly intelligent men and women, who 
will accept them in the proper spirit and not harbor any 
ill feeling against the editor because they may not be to 
their liking. It is in this belief, my dear Editor, that with 
your kind permission I submit what follows to your 
many readers. 

THE SAYING THAT « nothing succeeds like 
success " is as common as it is true; and the 
saying that " nothing fails like failure" 
though less in men's mouths is as worthy of 
belief as the former. It is not strange that, 
while contemplating the astonishing and sometimes in- 
explicable vicissitudes of the first, we should be obliv- 
ious to those of the second. Many persons who have 
managed to reach the bright summit of the mountain 
of success declare that strict integrity, unremitting in- 
dustry and business sagacity were the prime factors 
that placed them in their enviable position, and that 
any such a thing as "luck" never played any part in 
their upward journey. But some of those who, not- 
withstanding their many honest attempts to climb to 
the top of that alluring height, find themselves at its 
dismal foot, have a different story to declare! There 
are not wanting writers at any time, willing to gild over 
the bad points in the career of those who have achieved 
success. There seems to be a great demand — or rather a 
remarkable scarcity — of writers willing to lay bare the 
good points of those who have failed. If it is of ad- 
vantage to the intelligent man to read of the experi- 
ences of successful men, for the reason that he can try 
to profit by them, it seems to me that it is not too much 
to say that it must prove of great advantage to the re- 
flecting man who reads of the experiences of those who 
failed, for the reason that he can avoid what, in his 
opinion, were their mistakes. It is with the latter 
object in view that I propose to cross the threshold of 
more than one studio, and endeavor to ascertain what 
the occupant of each one has to give as a reason for not 
achieving success as an artist, or as a financier, or both. 
Grey hair — when it represents old age — generally 
commands our respect. No one feels this more than I 
do. But sometimes I have met with old men and 
women whose words and actions were such as to arouse 
anything but respect in the breast of the general run of 
men. I have endeavored, however, to keep my peace 
on such oocasions, for the reason that I have always 
been of the opinion that for a young man (compara- 
tively speaking) to enter into a duel of acrimonkus 
words with such people and to come out victorious 
would be no victory at all, while to come out defeated 
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would be equivalent to acknowledging himself an im- 
pudent fellow. I deem it prudent to make these re- 
marks as a sort of warning to the reader, because I 
am about to knock at the door of the studio of an artist 
who has passed his threescore and ten, and who, the last 
time. I saw him, was in no charming frame of mind. I 
have had the honor of visiting many studios belonging 
to painters (male and female) of all degrees of artistic 
excellence, and I have remarked that in most instances 
the aspects of the studio gave a pretty good idea of the 
nature of its occupant. Sometimes 1 have been in 
studios which were the pink of symmetrical arrange- 
ment, and again I have been in studios which were the 
pink of the most I-dont-care disarrangement. But 
while the former interested me for the moment, the 
latter charmed me more and more as I observed their 
freedom from that ostentatious craving — arising from 
inexperience and want of genius, which places in the 
foreground, in a rigid mass, all that is considered as the 
best work. And the samples of art which were displayed 
in said studios bore out, in no uncertain manner, the 
well-known truth that " the individuality of a painter 
may be clearly observed in his works." Tiiose displayed 
in the former were full of affectation, decidedly com- 
plex and showed the effects of theory and rule. Those 
displayed in the latter were full of naturalness and sim- 
plicity, and showed the effects of genuine modesty. 

The studio of the old artist referred to was of the 
latter kind. As I entered it in response to his invita- 
tion I saw that he was in a cheerful mood. I had made 
up my mind, on my way to his "den," as to just what 
I wo.uld say to him calculated not to give him the least 
cause for vexation or anger, but when I stood face to 
face with him, alas! it had all slipped my memory and I 
gave utterance to what first came in my mind, " Well, 
how is business ? " His countenance and demeanor 
changed instantly. He threw himself back in his chair 
as he said in a loud irascible tone — "Business! busi- 
ness! always business! Men, women, and even chil- 
dren, nowadays, seem to have nothing in their mind 
but business! I am an artist — what do I know, or 
what do I care for business ? " He must have noticed 
my mortification, for he went on in a less harsh tone: 
"It may be said, my friend, that all industrious men 
are actuated by the same object — that is — by an irre- 
sistible desire to earn a living. But the ways of earn- 
ing it, you understand, differ very decidedly! Trades 
.men, professional men and artists, for instance, all 
produce something, but your smart business man pro- 
duces nothing, ab so lutely nothing ! " I remained silent. 
I must have appeared to him like a statue typifying 
astonishment. This seemed to irritate him. " Do you 
not comprehend?" he cried. My looks must have 
pleaded my want of comprehension if they expressed 
my feelings. He proceeded, in tones full of vehemence: 
"Look you, my friend; any number of men — honest 
men, mind you — occupied in making or producing many 
different useful objects, can make, amon^ themselves, 
what thev consider a fair exchange or receive an equiv- 
alent in money for the fruits of their labor. Professional 
men can by their hard-earned knowledge produce re- 
sults calculated to benefit some portion of the human 
race and receive in return what they consider a fair re- 
muneration. Artists can ply their art and dispose of 
their productions for what they consider a fair price. 
All these people, you understand, need not be gifted with 
the least bit of business smartness, or business sagacity 
or business push or enterprise, in order to bring their 
transactions to a successful issue. No, sir! They 
need not lay awake nights or pace the floor with fever- 
ish steps studying how to bring them about! But the 
business man, as I said before, produces nothing, and 



you understand, he must do all these things in order to 
get something for his nothing!" I still remained silent. 
He looked at me as if in pity of my dull understanding 
and shook his head as he murmured " None are so blind 
as those who will not see!" Then he closed his eyes 
and said nothing for a few minutes. I was just begin- 
ning to suppose that my ordeal was over when he sud- 
denly turned to me with dilated eyes and loudly asked : 
" What do your smart business men do ? " He answered 
his question himself before I could articulate a word : 
" I will tell you, my friend, what they do! They man- 
age to wriggle themselves into all the industries of 
man, and by a system of deception and subterfuge 
make use of the results of patient study and unremit- 
ting toil to further their own ends and nothing more! 
Let me recount to you an incident which will show you at 
once what some men do under the term of business smart- 
ness. An estimable lady, some time ago, sent for me 
to consult with her about decorating the main hall 
walls of her handsome home. She showed me a small 
piece of a textile fabric which she had obtained at one 
of the stores. . She liked it very much. I recognized it 
at once as being a sample of a fabric a long time out of 
the market, having been rejected by honest architects 
and artists, time and again, on account of its glaring 
imperfections in design and color. I saw at a glance, 
too, that were it ever so perfect, it was completely un- 
adapted from all points of view for the place in which she 
intended to use it. I told her so. I reasoned with her. 
She finally consented to let me get up something that 
would be original and in complete harmony with its 
surroundings and which, besides, could not cost any 

more. Well, my friend " here he drew a long sigh 

which seemed to come from his very heart, then con- 
tinued — " To be brief, when I went with my sketch to 
submit it to her, the work was already well under way ! " 
He paused for a moment to subdue the anger that the 
thought of this shabby treatment seemed to give rise to. 
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Then he resumed : " I chanced to meet the salesman 
referred to who had secured the work and with whom 
I was slightly acquainted, and he, ignorant of my con- 
nection with the work in question, related to me with 
enthusiastic innocence the fine business stroke he 
had accomplished. When I took him to task about the 
fabric he simply answered in a jocular manner : ' What 
care I for all that ? Life is too short to waste any of 
its valuable time in trying to educate people up to 
high art who think they know it all and will not listen 
to common sense! Besides, my dear sir,' — he added, 
with sincerity, ' I am not an artist nor an architect, 
and I have never atempted to pose as either. I am 
simply and unqualifiedly a business man. With me it 
is purely a matter of dollars and cents. I do not at- 
tempt to deliberately cheat people. I simply try to 
sell them what they wish to buy, or what I may wish 
to sell them, as the case may be. You may think I 
am wrong and deserving of censure looking at it from 
an artist's point of view. But I assure you that nine 
times out of ten I please my customers immensely, and 
you know that he who pleases most is the most success- 
ful! ' " The old artist's tone had changed by degrees 
from vehement to one of deep bitterness. " Think you, 
my friend," he continued, "that a true artist can 
succeed in making money when he is compelled to 
compete with men brought up in such a school ? Why 
am I here yet at my easel after half a century of unre- 
mitting toil ? Ask. the smart business men who are 
basking in the sunshine of their fortunes and they will 
tell you — that it was want of enterprise — failing to take 
time by the forelock— not knowing how to take advant- 
age of changes — ignorance of the value of money — 
indolence, unreliability, and many other things! But 
hark you, my friend, if they would tell you — he is yet 
at his easel because, born with an artist's heart, he felt 
it his duty to let others live as well as himself, in a 
word, that he loathed to use, or rather, that it was not 
in him to make use of the same abominable tactics 
that we made use of to make our fortunes, they would 
be stating the simple truth ! " After a few moments of 
silence during which his breast heaved perceptibly, he 
went on in a voice which trembled with emotion : " You 
find me here an old man, ugly tempered, full of invect- 
ives against certain of my fellow beings! You are 
astonished that I should be so — I with one foot in my 
grave ! But if you were aware of what I have passed 
through simply for my love of art you would no longer . 
be astonished ! You, you, who have reared up a new 
god typifying dollars and cents to preside over art can 
never experience the mortification, the misery, the 
pain that painters who love their art better than them- 
selves have been forced to undergo compelled to work, 
alas, too often for ignorant, heartless people only to 
gain a mere existence !" Here my old friend arose. 
Tears were in his eyes. " Excuse me — pardon me, my 
young friend, if I have offended you— hurt your feel- 
ings." He held out his hand, which I took willingly, 
for after all I had nothing in my heart but pity for 
him, and bidding him adieu I took my departure with 
a feeling of deep sadness. 




A NOVEL TABLE DECORATION. 



A well-known new york lady, an artist, has been 
at great pains to make a unique collection of tea- 
pots. She spent some years in Japan, and man- 
aged while there to accumulate more than a thousand 
teapots, of which no two had the same pattern; There 
were black pots and white, blue pots and grey, big pots, 
little ones, pots in glaze, in crackle, in yellows, and 
browns, and reds and blacks. One was like an old man, 
whose head formed the lid, and could be set at any 
angle. Others were in the shape of birds, beasts and 
fowls, not to mention fish, frogs, and a beetle or two. 
Buddha even was pressed into service as a model. 
There were lotus bud pots, and other pots in semblance 
of a. tea-house. One huge cauldron-like affair held three 
gallons, and at least a dozen specimens would not have 
contained a thimbleful. Among others were several 
swans, correct to the last curl of neck and feather, and 
of a size to be hidden in the hand. As to material, there 
were inlaid silver, hammered copper, iron — most ex- 
quisitely wrought — silver-gilt alloys, and all the myriad 
sorts of Japanese pottery. 



